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“LA GUERRE DE L’OR.” | 


M. Jean Coquetry has recently produced in Paris at the 
Théaitre de la Porte-Saint-Martin, of which his father, M. | 
Coquein Ain&, is the lessee, an anti-English play, by M.| 
Desout, entitled La Guerre del’Or. M. Desout is no doubt an | 
upright man, but his play seems likely to fall very flat. | 
Before it disappears, we venture to suggest an extra scene, 
rather confused and incoherent, with innumerable characters, 
so as to resemble the other scenes of the noble drama. 


La seéne représente la place de Scharing Crosse a Londres. | 
Au lever du rideau, Lord CHaMper.ain est installé sur | 
un bane, entouré de Lifes Gardes et de policemans. Il 
regarde la statue de Sir NEtson. | 


| 

Lord C. Enfin, c’est fini! Les mines d’or sont 4 nous. | 
Ah, Netson! Moi, et vous, et Vettinaton! Les trois grands | 
Anglais. 
Le Lor Maire (entrant, suivi d’une foule de citoyens). | 
Ipipoura! Vive Lord Caampertaty! Aoh yess! | 
Lord C. Merci, merci, mes amis! Je suis content. Tout | 
est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes. Les Boérs | 
sont vaincus. J’attends ici |’illustre Sir Kircnener, Lord | 
Aurreo MiLner, et tous les héros de |’Afrique du Sud. | 
J’attends aussi quelques généraux boérs. Soyons généreux | 
envers les généraux! Aoh yess! | 
Sir Krronener et les autres Anglais entrent, et se mettent | 
derriére Lord CHAMBERLAIN. 


Coquelin-Cronjé (enveloppé d’un manteau, se précipite sur | 
la scene). Tremblez, ignobles mercenaires ! 

Lord C. Qui est done ce petit homme si agité ? 

Coquelin-Cronjé. Tremblez, infame ministre ! 

Sir K. C’est un Frangais. Aoh yess! 

Coquelin-Cronjé (criant & haute voix). Ah, misérable, | 
c'est vous qui avez massacré les gens, c’est vous qui avez 
obéi aux ordres sanguinaires de l’abominable ministre, c’est | 
4 vous que le monde entier reproche tous les crimes de cette 
affreuse guerre! Tremblez! 








| 








First Newsboy. ‘‘ I'LL BET YOU TUPPENCE TO A PENN ORTH 0’ NUTS 


Lord Alfred. Quel dréle de petit homme! Comment Ti icead Moody. "Doom 1 poner. 


s'appelle-t-il ? Third Newsboy. ‘‘1’LL ’oLD THE STAKES.” 
Coquelin-Cronjé (jettant son manteau). Je suis Cronsé. | First Newsboy. ‘‘YEs, BUT WHO'S A-GuIN’ TO "OLD You?” 
Lord C. Pas du tout; le voila! ‘ 
Cronjé (entrant tranquillement). Quelle vie agréable a| Coquelin-Cronjé. Quel noble cceur! C'est de l’or. 
Sainte-Héléne! Pendant que les autres se battaient, moi je|  Coquelin Ainé. Et bien, voila ce qu'il te faut. Toujours 
restais 14 4 mon aise, occupé a ne rien faire, & fumer, a de lor anglais. Ne t’occupes que de ga. Quant a la 
manger, & dormir. Quel repos! Maintenant je suis gros| guerre, ¢a ne te regarde pas. Voila ton oncle, qui est 











comme un voyageur de commerce. certainement de mon avis. 
Coquelin-Cronjé (toujours agité). Pardon, monsieur, j’ai Coquelin Cadet. Parfaitement ! 

un discours & prononcer. Spéculateurs Frangais (entrant processionnellement et 
Cronjé. Vraiment? Et vous étes—— ? \chantant en chour, et de bon coeur, ce poéme, digne de 
Coquelin-Cronjé. Je suis Croxs&. A bas les Anglais! M. Denovt). Ah, la Guerre, oh, la Guerre, 
Cronjé. C’est un fou. Moi je suis Cronst. Ce n’est pas notre affaire ! 
Coquelin-Cronjé. Alors je suis Coquein. (criant) A bas Avec trompe, et fitite, et cor, 

les Anglais ! Chantez, criez, Vive l’Or! 


Coquelin Atné (entrant & pas de course). Imbécile!| Coquelin Ainé, Coquelin Cadet, et Coquelin-Cronjé (en- 
Qu’est-ce que tu dis 14. Tu vas gater ma tournée! Et je semble). Vive Or! 
vals jouer ce soir au Théatre Garrique, li tout prés. Tu vas (Le rideau tombe lentement.) 
me ruiner, misérable sot! Est-ce que je puis gagner l’or 
des Anglais si tu leur dis des injures de lasorte? Comment 








puis-je acheter des actions des mines d’or, si je ne gagne Balloonery. 

pas de l’argent 4 Londres? Vas te promener, imbécile ! | ‘We went spinning through the air!” said an enthu- 
Cronjé. Allez-vous-en, coquin de CoqueELin ! | siastic aéronaut, describing his recent trial trip. 
Coquelin-Cronjé. Je suis désolé, mon pére. Je voulais | ‘“‘ Indeed!” observed his companion, meditatively. 


|‘ Judging by your description it sounds as if you had been 


>») 


étre sublime, héroique. 
_Coquelin Ainé. Béte, plutdt! Quelle sottise! Es-tu |in an ‘ heir-loom ’ instead of an ‘ air-ship. 
ridicule avec tes cris. Si tu demandes pardon 4 Lord | 
CHAMBERLAIN il te donnera peut-étre un petit pourboire. 
Coquelin-Cron jé (& genoux). Pardonnez-moi, monseigneur| THE Publisher’s motto for the Book of the Order of the 
milor ! Coronation Ceremonies as handed down from the most 
Lord C. Trés volontiers. Voila une livre sterling. ancient times, will probably be ‘‘ ALL Rires REe-servep.”’ 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 


(After the Final Chorus of “ Hellas.”’) 


(“A Liberal Member, who has spent twenty years in the House of 
Commons... said yesterday, ‘We shall be in power within two years from 
now.’ . . . Mr. ASQuiTH will preside at a meeting at which Lord RosEBERy 
and Mr. Lioyp-Georae will both speak. Can there be any surer indication 
that the days of disunion are passing away ?”’—Daily Chronicle.) 

Now dawns the era long foretold 
By prophet, prig and sage ; 
Now leaps Millennium all in gold 

On Earth’s astonied stage ; 
Now we shall soon enjoy a view 
Of Edens Apam never knew. 


Now Peace, a freshly-risen star, 
On every front shall glow ; 

And England, like a motor-car, 
Renew her dynamo ; 

And British bees prepare to boom 

Where endless honeysuckles bloom. 


A brighter London lifts its head 
Above a broader Strand ; 

Beneath the sewer’s open bed 
New tubes are daily planned 

To undertake you at a fare 

Of twopence almost anywhere. 


Protected trade, that couched supine, 
Shakes off its coat of rust ; 

A nobler navy cleaves the brine 
Freighted with Hope and Trust ; 
And roseate dreams distinctly redden 

With the approach of Mr. Seppoy. 


Oh! hide the jealousies of War 
Within the decent tomb! 

Oh! please to agitate no more 
The spatchcock’s ruffled plume! 

Tn public let us cease to wash 

The linen stained at Stellenbosch. 


The crank shall hush his horrid din; 
The asterisk shall wane ; 
Our Army Chiefs can now begin 
To fold their hands again ; 
And scandals, once accounted heinous, 
Sleep in the bolted shrine of Janus. 


Another Government shall rise 
And build a loftier booth ; 
And Love that works by Compromise 
Make furrowed places smooth ; 
And Liberal throats together hum 
Like one immense harmonium. 


The lion and the lamb shall play 
Beside the cockatrice, 

And Henry Fow er spend the day 
Embracing Jimmy Bryce ; 

And Asquitu’s nose shall nestle in 

The chastened folds of Harcourt’s chin. 


Lary and Perks shall now agree 
That neither is a bore; 
Lioyp-Grorce shall lisp at Rosepery’s knee 
The latest metaphor ; 
And BanNErRMAN arrange to rest 
His happy head on Camppetu’s breast. ‘ 
O. oe 














OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | 

Mr. Henry Frowpe and the Oxford University Pregs, | 
always up-to-date, have issued a new edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer in commemoration of the Coronation of their 
Majesties King Epwarp VII. and Queen ALEXANDRA. “ The 
Coronation Prayer Book,” it is called, and by special per. 
mission it is dedicated to his Masesry. als | in morocco, 
of royal red and gold, it is just the sort of book to 
set before a King. Thanks to the magic of the famous 
India paper on which the masterpieces of the Oxford | 
University Press are printed, the eight hundred and 
forty-four pages are set forth in large type, and withal the 
book is of handy size and weight. English type, cast from | 
matrices presented to the University of Oxford by Bishop | 
FELL in or about the year 1666, has been employed. The | 
fine black tone is relieved by printing the rubrics in red. | 
At the end of the volume is given the Form and Order of | 
their Majesties’ Coronation. 
Here’s a bulky volume all about Bluebeard (Cuatto &| 
Winvus). Mr. Vizeretty has, or thinks he has, discovered | 
the original of that estimable householder and husband in | 
one of two early Frenchmen. One is pleasantly known as| 
Comorre THE CurseD, who blessed Brittany with his presence 
early in the sixth century. The other is Gites pe Rats, | 
Marshal of France, who fought, flourished, and murdered, a| 
hundred years earlier. The research is erudite, and the | 
record interesting. But neither of the gentlemen dealt with 
has anything discernible to do with Prrravtr’s deathiless | 
story. Mr. VizeTELLy might just as well have tacked on his | 
historical research to Jack and the Beanstalk or the Giant | 





| whose custom of an afternoon it was to ‘‘ smell the blood of | 
}an Englishman.” 


Comorre, it is true, slew his wife. But 
many others have occupied themselves in similar methods of | 
domestic discipline without being identified with Bluebeard. 
As for Gittes pe Rats, he was a monster in human shape 
who enticed young children to his several castles and killed | 
them with his own hands. My Baronite does not see where | 
Bluebeard comes in. None the less is the book interesting, | 
as re-opening unread or forgotten pages in the history of| 
the good old times. Tue Baron ve B.-W. 





THE SONS OF THE POETS. 
(Am :—‘‘ The Sons of the Prophet.’’) 


(‘As a rule, the sons of poets are dull dogs. We have in mind three 
insane descendants of famous poets. It is possible that the children of poets 
are bored in early years by their surroundings and the mental attitude of their 
parents, and make haste to become prosaic.””— Lancet. } 


Tue sons of the poet are foolish and dull, 
And quite unaccustomed to sense, 

The wit that informed their progenitor’s skull 
Excites a reaction intense. 


They know not what number of beans total five, 
Or when to come out of the rain, 

Some dozen are hardly aware they ’re alive, 
And three, at the least, are insane. 


In commerce they 're frequently left in the lurch, 
In pastime they ’re quite below par ; 

They ’re ploughed for the Army, the Navy, the Church, 
And they never succeed at the Bar. 


Their talk is completely devoid of esprit, 
They ’re woefully wanting in tact ; 

Their trousers obtrusively bag at the knee, 
And their boots are imperfectly blacked. 


The moral observe (which the Lancet omits), 
In choosing a father beware 

Of poetical graces, unusual wits, 
And superabundance of hair. 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 


| EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 26. | 
| House met again after Whitsun recess. | 
| No particular rush for places. Benches, | 

to tell the truth, mostly empty. Oppor- 
tunity taken to get little vote for four-| 
and-a-half millions on account of Educa-| 
tion Board. Joun O’Gorst, in charge 
of Estimates, talked at by the hour by 
Macnamara, YoxaLL, and Ernest Gray. 
The Time-honoured Educationalist bears 
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“THE JACK-TAR OF RHEIMS,” 


** No longer gay, as on 
His feathers all seem 
His 
His 


While msny remark’d, as 


That they never had known such a pious Jack-daw ! ” 


the punishment patiently ; used to it by 
this time. 

ia At the Board of Education,” he 
said just now, “I fulfil the function 
known in ancient Court times as that of 
the whipping-boy.” 

When anything goes wrong, or is 
supposed to go wrong under the Board 
of Education, the Vice-President is| 
_wolloped. The position a painful one; 
but in the times alluded to it was accom- | 
| Panied by compensations. Henri Quarre | 


ee. 


|reflect upon these cases, and the almost 







yesterday ; 
d to be turn’d the wrong way ;— 
ee droop’d—he could hardly stand,— 
ead was as bald as the palm of your hand 
* * * * * 


of France had in convenient contiguity to 
his nursery two whipping-boys. When- 
ever the coming Kine was naughty, 
CLemMENT, afterwards Pope, unmercifully 
whacked Master D’Ossat or Master Du 
Perron, according as their turns came. 
Eventually the boys, thus disciplined, 
became Cardinals. Jonny O’Gorst is not 
likely to reach that particular rank. But 
while suffering punishment he may 


certainty of ultimate high promotion. 
Amongst the few Members present is 





his manners they saw, 


Rear Admiral (retired) Lord Caarves 
Wittram pe tA Porr Beresrorp, C.B., 
commonly called Cnarue. Hardly 
recognised him. Instead of buoyant, 
not to say boyish, manner familiar to 
his friends, he goes about with quiet 
step, subdued manner, scared look. 
Something about him that irresistibly 
recalls the Jackdaw of Rheims after his 
indiscretion in thematter of the CARDINAL- 





ARCHBISHOP’S turquoise ring. 
Sark tells me the cases are, to a] 





out 


DR, 
é 


Listening to the charms of his own Education Bill! 
(The Duke of D-v-nsh-re.) 

certain de , analogous. CHARLIE has 
not exactly been banned with the 
adjuncts of bell, book and candle; but 
he has been reprimanded by ‘my 
Lords” of the Admiralty for breach of 
discipline in the matter of his published 
letter declaring that the Mediterranean 
Fleet is no better than it should be. 
Don’t know whether the censure was 
personally communicated by the First 
Lord or by the Financial Secretary to 
the Admiralty. In either case it is easy 
to imagine the state of almost abject 
terror in which the reproof would 
engulf the ex-captain of the Condor. 

Business done.— Education Vote 
agreed to. 

Tuesday night.—Colonel Marx Locx- 
woop—Unc re Mark, as Frank Lockwoop 
used to call him—varied monotony of 
this afternoon’s sitting by delivery of 
powerful speech on behalf of the perse- 
cuted poodle, the down-trodden terrier. 





” ij : fy 
“ tf y tf y J 
“I am the ‘Whipping-boy’ of the Board of 
Education |’ 
(Sir J-hn G-ret.) 
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Under Local Government Board Regula- 
tions these friends of man, having visited 


Homburg, Aix-les- Bains, or Contrex- 





the disinfecting chamber? Certainly 
not. 

“To some of us,” said Uncre Mark, 
furtively trying to shake the glistening 
tear off the carnation, ‘‘dogs are as 
necessary as families to others.’’ 

Hanpury obdurate; talked about 
public interest and safety. On which 
commonplace score he left the poodle to 
its pangs, the terrier to its tribulation, 
| Uncte Mark to his tears. 
| Business done. — Local Government 


’ 





>=. | Board vote agreed to. 





A Frrenpty Act. 


A little condensed water to help W-ll-m All-n to 
get steam up! 
(Mr. H-rw-d.) 


éville for their “cure” after London 
season, are forbidden to land on their 
native shore save in condition of quaran- 
tine. Bereft of the company of all that 
is dear to them, yearning for the touch 
of a vanished hand, ears alert for the 
sound of a voice that is still, they pine 
in solitude through six sad months. 
Uncte Mark is a man of war. He 
has sniffed the scent of battle at Alder- 
shot, has led the Coldstream Guards on 
the deadly march across Finchley Com- 
mon. But contemplation of man’s 
inhumanity to the pet dog too much for 
his trained self-control. As he referred 
to the imprisoned poodle suddenly 
snatched from joy within sight of home, 
his voice broke, a tear coursed down 
his furrowed cheek and fell upon the 
carnation blooming this morning at 
| Bishop’s Hall, by Romford Town, now 
| blazing in his buttonhole. 
| House, by the way, noticed with 
curious interest what a difficult word 
| poodle is to pronounce when the 
| speaker is struggling with profound 
emotion. ‘‘ Poo-poo-poo-poodle,’’ Uncte 
| Mark almost whimpered when he had 
| occasion to allude to his four-footed 
friend. 

The finest touch in what occasionally 
rose to the level of an oration was that 
in which he pictured the childless 
man “obliged,” as he quaintly but 
vaguely put it, ‘‘to fill up the vacancy 
with pet dogs.” A father of a family 
sets out for the Continent, taking 
his brood with him, certain they may 
return unhampered ty quarantine regu- 
lations. Was an infant snatched from 
| the arms of its mother on landing at 
| Folkestone or Dover and kept in quaran- 
tine for six months? 
| authority sweep down on the tender 











Thursday night.—The angel of Peace 


|is abroad in the land; you can almost 


Did the arm of | 


|hear the beating of her wings. To- 
night Prixce Artur displays what is 
recognised as official herald of the 
|coming of Peace. On Monday, he says, 
he will make a statement on the sub- 
ject. Guarded, indefinite, but Members 
instinctively by common consent read 
into the sentences the announcement 
that the long-desired end is at hand. 
| On Monday we shall learn particulars. 

| Meanwhile, finding it possible to 
trust our own countrymen, we may 
rest assured that the terms of Peace, 
whilst assuring permanent settlement 
of South Africa, will not be unduly 
hard on the gallant men who stayed 
behind and fought for their country 
while Mr. Krucer and his entourage 
fled to engage in safe conspiracy in 
comfortable quarters in Holland. When 
Tarquin was asked what in his opinion 
was the best method of governing a 
conquered city, he for all reply beat 
down with his staff the tallest poppy in 
his garden. Lord MILyer, as represent- 
ing the British Government at Pretoria, 
is not Tarqury, and is not likely to have 
been actuated by his principles or to 
have imitated his action. 

Business done.— Good solid after- 
noon’s work discussing Navy Estimates. 
At evening sitting Naxvett! told graphic 
story illustrating English tyranny in 
Ireland. A Dublin citizen proposed to 
himself to visit London on occasion of 
Coronation. Mr. Nannetti determined 
to show that no Irishman should, as he 
put it, “‘ be allowed to crawl at the feet 
of an English monarch.” Accordingly 
placarded streets inviting Irishmen to 
assemble in their thousands. Engaged 
three brass bands and several two-horse 
breaks, assembled in front of house of 
London excursionist proposing to spend 
a happy afternoon. And what do you 
think? A suborned police appeared on 
the scene, forbade the festivities, and 
when Mr. Nayyetri, as he admitted, 
slashed at their horses and attempted 
to break through their ranks, they posi- 
tively took him into custody! And this 
is what the Saxons call a free country ! 





| Friday Night.—Joux Scort-Monracu, 


two-year-old, fresh from a fortnight in| descendant of a hundred Dukes, has 
Paris, and wheel off its perambulator to| come out in a new form. Dropped on 





floor of House this afternoon as Deus ez 
machina, which may be translated 
Editor of The Car. Nec Deus intersit, 
nisi dignus vindice modus, saith 
wary Horace. The difficulty in this 
case was the non-existence of a weekly 
magazine, founded on particular lines 
to represent the growing interest in 
motor-cars. JOHN, by special appoint- 
ment motor-carist to the Kune, has 
intervened to solve the difficulty. The 
Car makes excellent start. No splut- 
tering, no vapouring, no moaning at 
the bar. Beautifully printed, marvel- 
lously illustrated, stocked with timely 
articles, if its start can be lived up to, 
the race will be won. 

There is a mezzotint-plate portrait of 
the Kine, certainly the best taken since 
he came to the throne, of itself worth 
far more than the sixpence charged for 
the magazine. His Masesty, seated in 
a motor-car, was photographed with 
the pretty background of Jony’s bun- 
galow by the Solent. The Editor gives 
a lively but modest account of his long 
drive with the Kixa from the paternal 
residence at beautiful Beaulieu through 
the New Forest, an experience which 
straightway made His Mavesty an enthu- 
siastic motorist. Another excellent por- 
trait is one of Prince Arruur in his 
motoring costume. Writing from 10, 
Downing Street, the Prixce gives The 
Car a friendly shove-off in a charming 





Mr. B-lf-r dis ‘overs in the motor-car “ the most 
effectual means of dealing with congested popula- 
tion.” 
letter, in which he discovers in the 
motor-car ‘‘ the most effectual means of 
dealing with congested population and 
congested traffic.’’ 

Business done.—Committee of Supply 
again. 








A TERRIBLE SURVIVAL. 


IRL WANTED for guillotine, with experi- 
ence.—Aberdeen Free Press. 
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Passenger (to driver, on old-fashioned omnibus). ‘‘ ULLOAH, BILL ! 
own Bos?” 

Bill. ‘‘ Wuy, ’AVEN’T YOU ’EARD ? 
AWAY TO ’AVE NOOMATIC TYRES ON!” 





"Is MAJEsTY’s BIN AND 'IRED IT TO GO AND SEE THE CORONATION. 


WorcHER DRIVIN’ THIS OLD KNIFE-BOARD FOR? WHERE'S YER 


AND THEY ’VE TOOK IT 





MR. SEDDON AT SEA. 
(Communicated by Marconi Wire.) 


Wednesday.—The presence on board of Mr. Seppon, the 
great Premier of New Zealand, is arousing the keenest 
interest amongst the passengers. A movement was im- 
mediately organised to present him with an address 
expressive of the admiration aroused by his patriotic 
conduct and his outspoken language. The presentation 
was made at 3 o'clock to-day, the Bishop of BornoL.a being 
the spokesman of the Organising Committee. In reply, Mr. 
Seppon said that so long as there was mutton in New 
Zealand he would never cease in his efforts on behalf of the 
federation of the British Empire, but statesmen at home 
must recognise that only by a system of larger purchases at 
higher prices could satisfaction be given to the loyal 
population of the Colony he represented. With regard to 
martial law, of which he had some little experience in Cape 
Colony, he desired to say that of all the absurd, vexatious, 
and preposterous restrictions put on the liberty of a free- 
born New Zealander—{the rest of message was censored, 
having been intercepted by H.M.S. Bullfinch). 

Thursday.—Mr. Sevpon has had a busy day. Directly 
after breakfast he summoned all the crew into the saloon 
and addressed them in a stirring harangue on the duties 
and privileges of the British sailor. One passage has 
excited considerable comment ;—--‘‘I am not sure,” said 
Mr. Seppoy, ‘‘judging by what I have observed since I 
came on board, that there is not a disposition to impose too 
many petty restrictions on the sailors who do the work on 
board this ship. I strongly advise you, when you receive 





an order, to ask yourselves whether its execution is consistent 
with the inalienable rights of a Briton. If you find that it 
is not so, it will obviously be your duty not to carry it out 
—at any rate, not without consulting me. I sball at all 
times,” continued Mr. Seppon, amidst great applause, ‘‘ be 
ready to give you advice on these points.” Some of the 
ship’s officers, including the Captain, seem disposed to 
think that Mr. Seppon spoke, if anything, just a little too 
strongly. They urge, too, that the Captain’s consent should 
have been asked before the crew were summoned to the 
saloon, as the absence of all the men from their work might, 
under certain circumstances, have involved the ship in 
various risks. These remarks were, it is supposed, conveyed 
to Mr. Seppon, for during lunch he was heard to say that, as 
Premier of New Zealand and a friend of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, he could not possibly submit to dictation from anyone 
—certainly not from the captain of a merchant vessel. 

In the afternoon Mr. Seppon addressed the engineers and 
the firemen in similarly uncompromising language. He 
was accorded an enthusiastic ovation. After dinner he pro- 
ceeded to the steerage and made another great speech, 
calling on the steerage passengers to remain true to them- 
selves and to those great principles which had not only made 
Great Britain the richest country in the world, but had also 
enabled him (Mr. Seppon) to attain to the Premiership of 
New Zealand and the friendship of Lord Kitcnener and 
Lord Miner. He begged them finally not to allow them- 
selves to be trampled on by anybody. Just as the meeting 
was concluding the purser appeared in the steerage and 
requested Mr. Seppon to withdraw. Mr. Seppon was much 
displeased, but it is hoped that no disagreeable consequences 
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will follow upon an incident which is deplored by the best 
opinion on board ship. Later in the evening, however, Mr. 
Seppon was observed to be engaged in an animated conver- 
sation with the three Maori Chieftains who act as his body 
servants, and before retiring to his state-room he was occu- 
pied in testing his boomerangs and polishing his spears. 

Friday.—Startling events have occurred. Early this 
morning, while the Captain was in his room, the crew rose 
in revolt, overpowered the officers, and placed Mr. Seppon in 
chief command. Mr. Seppoy made a very eloquent and 
patriotic speech on the occasion. He is now steering the 
ship. A considerable amount of apprehension prevails. I 
am sending this message without Mr. Seppon’s knowledge. 
| He has placed the ship under martial law, and has forbidden 
all communication with the land. 

Later.—The crew have deposed Mr. Seppoy, liberated 
their officers, and unconditionally submitted. Mr. Seppon 
is now in irons. It is hoped that public opinion in Great 
Britain and New Zealand will not be unduly inflamed by 
this treatment of the great Premier. No other course, 
unfortunately, was possible. Mr. Seppon preserves his 
cheerfulness, and is at this moment composing the speech 


which he proposes to deliver to the people of England on 
landing. 








MR. PUNCH’S NATIONAL DRAMAS. 
V.—Tue New Pav anp FRAncesca. 
By G-rge B-rn-rd Sh-w. 
Scene—The Palace at Rimini. Giovanni, an unaltractive 
gentleman of forty, is discovered in conversation with 
his sister Lucrezta, a lady of severe aspect. 


Luerezia (in a clear voice). I tell you, Jonx, you’ve made 
a mistake. 


| 








Giovanni (tearfully). Don’t depress me, Lucrezta. I won’t 
bear it. | 

Lue. It is for your good. 
your age to marry a young girl like Francesca? And to| 
send Pav to personate you! How imprudent! 

Gio. If I hadn’t sent Paut she mightn’t have accepted me. 
Paut is a very handsome fellow. 

Iue. What will she say when she finds out the trick 
that ’s been played her? 

Gio. It will be too late for her to say anything then. 

Ine. That’s true. But she won’t like it. 

Gio. (fretfully). You’re very depressing, Lucrezia. 

Ine. I don’t mince matters. 

Gio. (pettishly). You needn’t make a virtue of it. I prefer 
them minced. (A sound of tip-tapping is heard outside in 
the corridor.) Confound! There’s ANGELA. 

Luc. (severely). I think you might speak more kindly of 
your old nurse, especially as she’s blind. 

Gio. (peevishly). That’s just it. How would you have 
liked a blind nurse? I remember she never could find my 
bottle when I wanted it, and once she gave me some rats’ 
bane in mistake for Gregory’s Powder and nearly killed me. 
(Grumbling.) Besides, she’s always seeing visions about me. | 
It’s most uncomfortable. 

Lue. Here she is. 

[Enter ANGELA, tip-tapping across the room. 

Ang. Good morning, child. 

Gio. (sulkily). Child! My dear Anceta, I’m forty. 

Ang. Not to me, child. Only four. (Hestatically.) You 'Il 
never be more than four to me! 

[She stands quite still, and glares sightlessly at nothing. 

Gio. (nervously). You’re not going to have a fit now, 
ANGELA ! 

Ang. Not a fit, child—a vision. (Giovanni groans.) I 
see a young girl coming into your house. 

Lue. (pricking up her ears). Francesca ! 








—<—<eee | 


Ang. There is a young man with her. 

Gio. (seandalised). ANGELA! 

Ang. Oh, yes, there is. I can’t see his face, but—— 
Gio. (triumphantly). Then how do you know he’s young? 
Ine. Pray don’t interrupt, Jon. 

Gio. (crossly). Why shouldn’t I interrupt? It’s not your 


vision. It’s mine. 
want to hear it. 


At least it’s about me. And I don’ 


Ang. They are sitting together in an arbour. He is read. 
ing to her the story of Lancelot and Guinevere. He kisses 


her. 
Lue. Ah! 


Gio. (angrily). Who is the fellow? 


Ang. It is—— 


[Her lips continue to move, but no sound comes from | 


them. 


Gio. (disgusted). There, you see! That’s always the way 
with ANGELA’s visions. As soon as she gets to the interest- 
ing part she becomes inaudible! (Shaking her.) Speak up, 
can’t you? (Noresult.) It’s no use. When she’s like that 
you can’t get a word out of her. (A ring is heard at the 
front door.) That must be Paut and Francesca. (Rising 
fussily.) Ought I to go down and welcome her? 

Luc. Certainly not. A chit like that. Sit down again. 

Gio. Poor Francesca. What a welcome! You scowling 
in one corner, ANGELA gibbering in another. She won't like 


Rimini. 


’ . | 
Lue. (tartly). She won’t do that under any circumstances. 
Gio. Hush! They’re coming. (Enter Francesca, a breezy 


athletic young lady, followed by Pavut, a handsome youth.) | 

How do you do, my dear? 
Fran. Who is this, Paut? 
Paul (shamefacedly). This is my brother, Giovanni. 
Fran. (shaking hands). I had no idea Paut had a brother. | 

How secretive of him ! [Gio. gasps. 
Paul (introducing). My sister Lucrezia. (The two ladies | 


is blind. 
Fran. A nurse ? 


What business has a man of| bow frigidly.) This is my brother's old nurse AnceLa. She 


And blind? What a very odd arrange- 


ment! Wasn’t it very inconvenient ? 
Gio. (with bitter emphasis). It was! 
Luce. (politely). I hope you like the Palace ? 
Fran. It will do very nicely, when Paut and I have made 


a few alterations. 


Gio. (annoyed). You and Pav? (Reeollecting himself.) 


Ah yes, of course. 


Fran. We have had a charming journey. Paut is a de-| 
lightful travelling companion. He reads divinely. 


[Pau blushes. | 


Gio. (eagerly). What did he read to you ? | 
Fran. The story of Lancelot and Guinevere generally. 


Ine. Ah! 


[Gio.’s jaw falls. | 


Paul (hastily). Hadn’t you better go upstairs and take) 
off your hat, Francesca ? 


Fran. Thoughtful person! (Kisses him.) Perhaps I had. | 


Tue. (seandalised). Well, really ! 


[Exit gaily. | 


Gio. (breaking out). Yes, it’s too bad altogether. 
Paul. What is too bad ? 


Gio. Your letting her kiss you in that way. 
Paul. Of course she kisses'me. She thinks she’s engaged | 


tome. You forget 
Gio. That’s true. 


you. 


Gio. She must be told at once. 


that. 
Still, kisses— 


Paul. You oughtn’t to mind. After all she thinks I'm 


Paul (sighing). Poor girl! I suppose she must. | 
Gio. Will you undertake it ? 


Paul, Thank you 


. No. I will leave it to you. 
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Gio. I think you ought to. 
you deceived her. 

Paul. Yes, but the idea was yours. 
You ’re responsible. 

Gio. Will she be much upset ? 
| Paul. She’ll cry a good deal, I 
‘expect. Think of the disappointment. 
After fancying she was going to marry 
| me, to find after all she’s only engaged 
‘to you! 
| Gio. (fretfully). Dear, dear, why on 
‘earth didn’t I think of all this when I 
sent you to Ravenna in my place! 
| Paul. Can’t say. Too stupid, I sup- 


pose. Here she is. 

[Enter Francesca. 
| Fran.(going over to Paut). How solemn 
| you look, dear ! 
|" [Kisses him on forehead. 

Gio. (wineing). Don’t do that ! 

Fran. (surprised). Don’t do what ? 

Gio. Don’t kiss Paut. I don’t like it. 

Fran. He does. (Kisses him again.) 
And I’m engaged to him. 


After all 


Gio. (sulkily). You’re not. You’re 
engaged to me. 

Fran. (sharply). Nonsense. I’m en- 
‘gaged to Pau. 

Gio. Only as my proxy. You’re 


‘engaged to me really. 
| Fran. (turning to Paut fiercely). Pau! 
Is this true ? 
|_ Paul (weakly). Well, yes, Francesca. 
‘In point of fact it is. 
| Fran. (furious). You little wretch ! 
| [Takes step towards him. He 
retreats. 
| Gio. So, my dear, as you’re going to 
marry me—— 
Fran. (turning upon him savagely). 
| lam not going to marry you! 
| Paul (to Giovanni). I told you she 
| wouldn’t give me up without a struggle. 
Fran. (swinging round on him). Give 
jyou up! Oh, if I could only get at 
| you now ! 
| [Darts towards him. He hastily puts 
table between himself and her. 

Gio. Keep your temper, my dear. 
You can’t get out of marrying me now. 

Fran. Can’t I! (Making a rush at 
ihim. He dodges behind sofa.) If you 
come near me I ’ll scratch your eyes 
| Out. 
| Gio. (with obvious sincerity). I don’t 
| Want to come near you. I give you up. 
| Marry Paut if you like. 
| Paul (apprehensively). Shall I like 
| that ? 

Fran. (raging). I shall marry neither 
of you. I shall go and live in a flat in 
Rimini and do typewriting. 

Gio. (much relieved). Do, my dear, do. 
(Insinuatingly.) Take Luorezia as a 
| chaperon—to oblige me. 
| Fran. (snappishly). I don’t wish to 
| oblige you. And modern young ladies 
| do not require chaperons. I shall start 
[Exit defiantly. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





at once. 
| (Curtain.) 
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Anxious Wife. ‘‘Mr. DUNNER HAS CALLED AGAIN FOR THAT MONEY YOU OWE. 
YOU'D SEE ABOUT IT, OR SOMETHING DREADFUL WILL HAPPEN, 


—ANY—LONGER— AS—TIME—IS—MONEY !” 
Calm Husband, ‘‘So 1T Is, MY LOVE. 
TIME.” 





I’D FORGOTTEN, 


Aun 
V 





INERT 


I wIsH 
HE SAYS HE WON'T WAIT 


TELL HIM I'LL PAY HIM—IN 





A ROUNDEL OF SPRING’S CAPRICE. 
A wEEK ago the hills were clad 
With lingering winter’s frost and 
snow, 
And London shivered, chill and sad 
A week ago. 


Then came transition. Who could know 
What was the climate’s latest fad, 
Or if in furs or straws to go? 


Till, now its whim it is to add 
Summer’s unlooked-for scorch 
glow, 
We fain would feel the cold we had 
A week ago. 


and 








‘* SENTIMENT AT CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.”’ 
—The Principal of Cheltenham College 
decreed the abolition of the Collegeribbon 
of red and black squares. Thereupon 





came protests, published in Printing 
House Square. Mr. Basi. Soutspy wrote 
indignantly ‘objecting to the Princi- 
pal,” or rather to the principles on 
which the Principal was acting. He 
invoked pastmasters and Lord JAMEs OF 
HererorD, President of the C. C. C. and 
©. S. He likes the old colours under 
which (all round his hat) he has served. 
He says to the present Cheltonian boys, 
‘“* Nimium ne crede colori,”’ and calls on 
them all to nail their ancient colours to 
the mast, and rather dye (their ribbons) 
than surrender! A _ brava soul ’s 
Soutssy! Would he enlist all Chel- 
tonians on his side in this question? 
Isn’t it dangerous to the State to make 
all Cheltonians ‘‘ Ribbon Men,” with 
Lord James or Hererorp at their head ? 
We pause for a reply! and dagnot much 
care if none be forthcoming. 
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Peppery Colonel (much disgusted with very inferior Private). ‘‘Goop HEAVENS! 
| THEY GIVE US NOWADAYS ARE A POSITIVE DISGRACE. 
Sub, (mildly), ‘‘ Wet, Stk, HE IS RATHER LIKE AN AUNT OF MINE!” 


WHAT DOES BE LOOK LIKE, Sin?” 


Look AT THAT MAN, Mr. HeEpsurn, 





THE MEN 








HOW TO TREAT CATS. 
(Dedicated to the Editors of Mr. Punch’s 


esteemed Contemporary ‘‘ Our Cats.’’) 
It is reasonable to suppose that many 
householders enjoying the privilege of 
keeping a Cat are greatly disturbed in 
| mind as to the right method of treating 
so precious an animal. To reassure 
them, I would remark that the idea of 
a Cat needing any special care and 
| attention is a complete fallacy. The 
ordinary manner of treating a beloved 
wife or child is really all that is 
necessary. 

For the night, a feather bed with 
good blankets in a fair-sized room 
| facing south is ample accommodation. 
| I need hardly say that a supply of food 

and drink would, of course, be regu- 
larly maintained in this apartment; the 
Cat's owner himself sleeping on the 
edge of the under-mattress, prepared 
to offer assistance or refreshment as 
| required. 

Many Cats enjoy a good game about 
four o'clock in the morning, so the 
owner must be ready with an assort- 
ment of corks, balls, or screws of paper, 
and help to make the performance a 
success. Should the Cat at this hour 
prefer a frisk in the garden, the owner 
will naturally accompany her to share 

her sports, protect her from foes, or 








rescue her from any dangerous situa- 
tion, such as the top of a wall or high 
tree. 

With regard to diet, the merest 
necessaries of life are sufficient for this 
accommodating animal. <A whiting, a 
lemon sole, the breast of a roast chicken, 
are wholesome and even acceptable as 
her ordinary fare; while, for a variety 
between meals, a new-laid egg or a 
bowl of Bouillon will occasionally take 
her fancy. They are at any rate worth 
offering. 

Milk fresh from the cow is her simple 
beverage, a saucer of which should be 
placed in every room in the house, and 
renewed hourly in case it should become 
sour or rendered offensive by smuts, 
dust or flies. A Cat will occasionally 
fancy a draught of water, but this 
should be scrupulously boiled, to guard 
against danger from microbes. 

Should a Cat, in spite of this simple 
rule of life, contract a cold or other 
ailment, attempt no remedies yourself, 
but send at once for the doctor. In 
case of kittens, his daily attendance for 
a week or so will be absolutely necessary. 
No trifling or delay can be permitted at 
such a season. 

All kittens should be carefully pre- 
served, and homes ultimately secured 
for them in wealthy families of proved 
integrity. 





THE FOLLY OF THE SERPENT. 


(‘* During excavations at the Eynsburg Brick- 
yard near St. Neots an excellent specimen of the 
fossil backbone of a sea lizard or sea serpent about 
five feet long has just been found in Oxford clay at 
a depth of 17 feet from the surface. A number of 
antiquarians have already inspected the foss'l, 
which it is expected will shortly be despatched to 
the British Museum.” — The Sunday Sun.] 
Great Serpent of the Sea, you act 

A part that does you little credit ; 
We’d doubt the tale but for the fact 

*T was in a Sunday sheet we read it. 
We pictured you, if ever found, 

A watery monster, grim, colossal, 
And you appear, from underground, 

Five paltry feet of lifeless fossil ! 
We’ve done with With deep 

regret 

We own you one of youth’s delusions, 
Though gladly we ’d have loved you yet 

And blamed our own illJ-judged con- 

clusions, 
But you have cut us to the core ; 

You contravene all laws of reason 
By coming three clear months before 

Your proper time—the Silly Season! 


you. 








Female Official (to candidate for 
the King’s Dinner). Are you an ab 
stainer ? 

Candidate. No, mum, I’m a French 
polisher ! 
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“Cease Fire!” 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Ld., Printers, London and Tonbridge. 
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REDUCING HIS FIGURE. 


H-cxs-B-cn (Shampooer, to Mr. Buncet). “I’VE TAKEN A BIT OFF YOU ALREADY, SIR. 
SHALL BE ABLE TO GET YOU DOWN A LOT MORE YET!” 


I THINK I 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 


(A humble imitation of M. Maeterlinck's 
style in his new volume, “The 
Buried Temple.’’) 

46. 


THeREFORE—for to this point we have 
come in something less than thirty pages 
—what is and what is not are apart, with 
a gulf of dire mystery between. Butter- | 
cups grow, spangled rockets climb, | 
incandescent to the vault of heaven, | 
pinpricks—aye, and knife-gashes—rend 
the silk of the aéronaut, else inviolable. | 
Sunt nobis mitia poma, as the Roman | 
said, sunt nobis mitia poma. But if, 
that which is lurks in the present issue ; | 
if what is to be treads, tremulous, on | 
the skirt of the past; if, in a word, the | 
whole scheme of agglutinate conglome- | 
ration is forever and irremediably inter- | 
penetrative, perforce we pause and ask : | 
what remains? To eat, to drink, and 
then again to eat—thus past and present 
are merged in one explicit whole. And | 
to keep the heart clear, the drains 
flushed, and the nebular hypothesis in 
the waistcoat pocket—may not this be 
the highest wisdom ? | 

47. | 

I knew a man who had a dog. The 





man lived in one of two houses. In| 
the other house lived another man. | 
The dog of my friend barked. The! 


. | 
nights were clear, and the moon shone. | 


When the moon shone brightest, the | 
dog barked loudest. Close to the houses | 
there were shops. In the shops air-guns | 
were on sale. My friend came to me in| 
trouble. He had a dim presage of im- 
pending evil. The moon shone, and the 
dog barked. And then... . then the 
moon shone and the dog barked no 
more. But still the moon shone. My 
friend told me so, and he is incurably 
accurate. And this is not a French | 
exercise, but an illustrative interlude, | 
full of point when considered in connec- | 
tion with the 46 preceding paragraphs, | 
and the 60 or so which will come after. | 
Remember, then, this word—the moon | 
shone. 


| 


48. 


. For, after all, shrimps are not found 
in water-bottles, nor snails on tree-tops. | 
Interfused with the subjectivity of the | 
absolute is the one great, vehement, | 
abiding law—he who is late is not in 
time. And gazing at the abyss of the | 
sky, lurid with constellations to half 
the world invisible, compact of mystery 
ineluctable, swarming with entities un- 
imagined and unimaginable—what shall 
the plain man do but gasp, and thank 
the gods when he sees at length a full- 
stop lurking somewhere in the distance ? 
Because the task of apprehending happi- 





hess is based upon the same, or, if not, 





| nitude—you, the petty, the unillumined, 
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I SHOULD RECOMMEND 


Customer, ‘‘'May I ASK IF THAT INVIGORATING LIQUID IS WHAT FOU HAVE BEEN IN THE 


HABIT OF UsING?” 


a 





to pale pills the least pallid of pink | 
people will come anon. 


49. 


What, ask you, am I driving at?| 
Tgnorant of this you are; myself per-| 
haps not ignorant the less. And yet, | 
when we have journeyed together, you 
and I, through another three-score pages 
of this essay, who can say that we may 
not chance upon some glimmer of light ? 
Nor, at the worst, will it irk you to 
have communed with intellectual mag- 





[Dead s*lence. 
porsche 


|otherwise. Oh, strange enigma! For|withme,the master-mind. So forward! 


The worm is on the lawn! 
50. 
By an apotheosis of fervid crystallisa- 
tion. [Cetera desunt. 





Tue Premier or New Zeatanp, who is 
very much en évidence (as on tour), is 
clearly not given to Seddon-tarry pursuits. 

[This represents a budget of contri- 
butions from esteemed correspondents, 
all of a similar character. After this, the 
lessSed-don the subject the better.— Eb. ] 
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VIRTUTE ! 

Tue amusing author of “An Onlooker’s Notebook” 
writes as follows of his countrymen :—‘‘ America was strong 
and Spain was weak, so we backed America for all we were 
worth. We believed that France was weak and we tried to 
pick a quarrel with her over Fashoda. The Armenians 
were a feeble folk and we would not move a finger to save 
them from massacre... . We were told that the South 
African Republic had lost the power of fighting—and we 
are learning our lesson.” On the title-page of the volume 
appears a quotation from Sypney SwitH:-—“‘ Another pecu- 
liarity of the Rvssetts is, that they never alter their 
opinions; they are an excellent race, but they must be tre- 
| panned before they can be convinced.” 


MACTE 





In vain are the Patriot’s rage 
And the Jingo’s absurd ebullitions, 
You may wipe them from History’s page, 
They are driven from all their positions, 
In vain were their efforts to hustle 
That hero, G. W. R-ss-.u! 


Henceforth you will notice each day 

How his great reputation is growing. 
At the club you ’ll hear everyone say* 

He ’s a person extremely worth knowing, 
While the man in the street and the bus ‘Il 
Bow low to G. W. R-ss-LL. 


When Mr. Liovup Jawce in a speech 
Rejoices our armies are smitten, 
And his passionate periods reach 
The uttermost corners of Britain, 
Amid the applause and the bustle 
You ’Il notice G. W. R-ss-1. 


And when, as will chance now and then, 
The friends of the soldiers who ’ve bled, 
Being brutal and barbarous men, 
Throw bricks at the orator’s head, 
This wicked employment of muscle 
Will be checked by G. W. R-ss-L1. 


Nor is it the Boer alone 
Who counts on this writer’s protection, 
Every nation, it seems (save his own), 
Is sure of his constant affection ; 
Yes, anyone wrangling with us ‘ll 
Be backed by G. W. R-ss-Li! 





If perchance the Armenian bold 
Revolt from the ravening Turk, 
Great Britain will sharply be told 
She must back the poor man in his work, 
And if, she declines, what a fuss ‘Il 
Be made by G. W. R-ss-11! 


Should England some day have to fight 
| With one of the Peoples about her, 
This statesman will weep with delight 
If the enemy’s forces should rout her. 
Neither threat nor entreaty nor cuss ‘ll 

Melt Mr. G. W. R-ss-i! 


Such views may appear rather strange 
When uttered in British Dominions, 
But it seems there ’s no hope of a change 
In these very obnoxious opinions 

Till somebody, during a tussle, 
Contrives to trepan Mr. R-ss-11.! 


$s 


OPERATIC NOTES. 


Saturday, May 24.—To record the success of MELA in 
Puccrt’s La Bohéme would be, at this date, somewhat belated, 
were it not that this light-comedy opera, with its tragic 
finish, will, it is probable, be repeated several times during 
the present season, with the same cast, which it would be 
very difficult to improve. La Bohéme may be admitted, 
musically, as a gem, not precisely of the very first water, 
but anyway the setting of it in the Covent: Garden Opera 
House would be overpowering were it not, first and fore- 
most, for Madame Me.pa, whose Mimi is perfection in 
singing, and very near it in acting. Then Carvso is excel- 
lent as Rodolfo; Messrs. Scorti, GiLmBert, and Jourxet most 
amusing as the Bohemian trio; and Fritzt Scuerr delightful 
as the capricious Musetta in the capital scene of the revels 
at the Fair, so full of ‘‘ go”’ and so well stage-managed. 

On this particular night everything, up to the time 
of the commencement of this Act, had been almost too 
bright to last, and’so it was not surprising to find that the 
electric light suddenly went out (probably it had a pressing 
appointment elsewhere), and so Mancineuii, the Right 
Man-cinelli in the right place, pulled up short and awaited 
the return of the “‘ Light that Failed.”” Then Meta, having 
breathed her last as Mimi, came up fresher than ever as 
Lucia, and as mad as a Hatter’s wife (lunacy must run in 
the Hatter’s family, of course), sang the celebrated Scena 
Anvelliana from The Bride of Lammermoor, to the great 
delectation of everybody present. This programme, whenever 
repeated with this cast, is strongly recommended by the 
Faculty, though if it could be varied with another short 
opera, say Pagliacci, instead of lunatic Lucia’s melodious 
wanderings, just for a change, the attraction would be 
great. 

Monday.—On the Wagner Cycle again. Siegfried. 
PENNARINI improving. Van Rooy, The Wanderer, excellent: 
and Bispuam, as Alberich, eminently satisfactory. Having 
done it all before, no more at present on this subject. And 
only observing that Meta, as Mimi, the very Bohemian 
girl, was once again all our fancy had already painted her, 
and that Lucia di Lammermoor was “not in it’’ with Mimi 
(being omitted from the programme), we “ pass along, 
gents, please,’’ to 

Friday.—Die Meistersinger. In honour of day on which 
the Kiya has lately elected to have been born, National 
Anthem opened proceedings at somewhat intemperate hour 
of 7 p.m. Ministerial and other Birthday banquets accounted 
for absence of the flower of English male Intelligence, and 
house looked as if it needed filling up. Having performed 
that function for myself at leisure, I only arrived just in 
time to anticipate the QUEEN’s appearance, and so had 
misfortune to miss great finale of First Act, usually expur- 
gated at Covent Garden. Am given to understand that it 
was the best piece of work so far in the Wagnerian Season. 

Second Act, for which I can vouch, saw Van Rooy at his 
bravest. How the Nurembergers could sleep through his 
sonorous utterances and then consider themselves disturbed 
by relatively negligible warbling of comic minstrel is one 
of those enigmas that are of the essence of Operatic art. 
don’t know whose boots Van Rooy (as Hans Sachs, cobbler) 
was supposed to be mending; but when, with eye on Con- 
ductor, he beat time, as with an anvil stroke, to serenader’s 
air, it was a sole-breaking business, and it seemed to me 
as if bang went Sachspence every time. Deferred assistance 
at Third Act till next Thursday, when Die Meistersinger will 
be repeated with identical cast ; but gathered before leaving 
that Herr Kraus as Walther fully deserved to win his Eva 
(played by Mme. Suzanne Apams), even if Van Rooy took 
the apple in the judgment of all other Adams and Evas in 





the house. 
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» BUT, I ASSURE YOU, BEHIND THAT HARSH COUNTENANCE IS THE KINDEST HEART THAT EVER BREATHED !” 


» MaJor, I SHOULD HAVE EXPECTED YOUR UNCLE TO BE OF A MORE PREPOSSESSING APPEARANCE,” 


NOT LIKE THE LOOK OF HIM 


She. ‘‘I¥ You ’LL FORGIVE ME FOR SAYING sO 


Major Murphy. “Ou, vou May 
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POETIC ‘‘ NUMBERS.” 

[No fewer than 1,047 poets have sent in Corona- 
tion odes for the prizes which Good Words 
announced some months :go. 

Cynics, preaching sure decline 

In our commerce, manners, laws, 
Over-eager to define 

What the symptom, what the cause, — 
Does not affluence of Song 


| Show an empire’s going strong ? 


No more need to be afraid 
Rhyme and rhymesters will decay 


| When the Muse withdraws her aid 








From her sons who sing to-day : 
Britain’s nest (consult Good Words) 
Swarms with unfledged singing birds! 


When our Krrettya’s task is through, 
May not one of these arise 

Who will demonstrate anew 
How the patriot’s art relies 

For its colour and effect 

On the Cockney dialect ? 


May there not be one as well 
Who at ambling pace will jog, 
Seeking half the poet’s spell 
In the florist’s catalogue ;— 
One who will recall the days 
When our A.LFrrep wore the bays ? 








“HERE LIES ——” 
(‘There and Back,” a variation on an 
old theme played on the Lyra Inno- 
centium, at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre.) 

Mr. Cuartes Hawrrey, who has a 
spécialité ‘‘in partibus infidelium” 
(‘* These be your Christian husbands!” 
as old Shylock observes), is now giving 
us another variant of the farcical liar 
familiar to playgoers, and it is almost 
superfluous to add that he makes of 
William Waring the most absurd, help- 
less, hopeless, mirth-provoking dissem- 
bler that, in the given circumstances, 
can possibly be imagined. William 
Waring does not want to lie, he is not 
an adept at deceit, but he has been 
placed by his providential author, Mr. 
Georce ARLIss, in such a position as 
makes it compulsory on him to follow 
the excellent example of such precedents 
as have been afforded him by The (pre- 
vious) Liars at the Criterion, and by 
the heroes of Le Mari & la Campagne, 
Saucy Sally, Madame Mongodin, et toute 
la boutique, to recall whose names re- 
quires no great effort of memory. But 
every one of those pastmasters in the art 
of lying had some method in their 
madness, and in each case the principal 
sinner, having made his own bed for 


himself, was forced to lie on it, and to} 


continue lying until released by the 
dexterous First Cause of all his miseries 
who arbitrarily forced him to throw off 
the habit of lyingand deposit his suit, asa 


sacrifice, at the feet of ‘‘ Nuda Veritas.”’ 














CYCLING 
‘*4 FREE WHEEL.” 


NOTE. 











Immensely funny is Mr. Hawrrey, and 
lalso Mr. Arraur Wituiams as Henry 
| Lewson the lesser liar. It is a con- 
isiderable tribute to the art and popu- 
|larity of Messrs. Hawrrey, the two 
Artuurs, WittiAMs and Ptayrair, and 
LittLepaLE Power that they can keep 
the house in roars of laughter from 
|beginning to end with their stage 
| business at highest pressure, and by 
'their inimitably droll rendering of the 
| author's easy-going and sharp dialogue. 
Were it taken at any other pace than 
|the bewilderingly rattling one at which 
all concerned in it go a-head at such 
tip-top speed as to render the words 
not infrequently unintelligible, thus 
‘causing the breathless audience to rely 
almost entirely upon the rough-and- 

















‘ 
Sas trae 


[‘* There is some doubt as to whether or not th 
| English Flag will fly at the masts of the ships of 
the ‘Combine.’ —Daily Paper.) 

Our F.Lacs (NOT PAVEMENT) ARTIST sUG- 
GESTS THAT THERE IS A POSSIBILITY OF A 
CORONATION FLAG AS ABOVE WITH A PORTRAIT 
oF PrerpontT MORGAN THROWN IN. 








lof F. M. Punch, 10, Bouverie Street. 


—e 
tumble of the old pantomime “ spill.) 
and-pelt” business (as in those scenes, | 
for example, where the waiter, capitally | 
played by Mr. Littiepate Power, js| 
chucked about and almost flattened 
out on the floor), the piece would 
indubitably come to the ground as does 
the shuttlecock when one of the nimble 
players misses his stroke. 

he ladies, Miss Heren Macneta and 
Miss Hewrterra Watson, representing 
the confiding wives, enter into the spirit 
of the play thoroughly, and the clever 
way in which they deal with what 
might have been a dangerously delicate | 
situation (that is, when they are both in| 
deep mourning for their husbands, sup- 
posed to be drowned) is rewarded, at 
the finish of their scene, with a round 
of well-merited applause. 
No small amount of the success is| 
due to Miss Beatrice Ferrar, who, as| 
‘quite the lady”’ in a somewhat equi- 
vocal position, acts with all the verre 
and entrain that the part (not likely | 
to be a very sympathetic one with the| 
audience) requires. | 
Mr. Prayrair’s Scotch dialect is per-| 
fect; by which I mean that as with | 
only “‘ grreat deeficoolty ’’ I could make | 
out a few words of his utterances here | 
and there, I conclude that he must be| 
the very spit of the canny and, to me, | 
hopelessly unintelligible Scot. Intelli-| 
gible or unintelligible, his rendering of | 
the character is immensely amusing. 
Miss Lypia Racuet, as the usual| 
impossible domestic of farcical play, | 
contributes her fair share to the general | 
success, as does Mr. Lyston Lyk, ap- 
pearing in the character of Guy| 
Grinling, one of the ancient dramatic | 
family of good old uncles, generous, 
genial millionaires, who have appeared 
in farces from time immemorial. 5%o, 
this piece, the latest modern variety of 
The Liar, with Mr. Cuartes Hawrrey 
and his brisk company keeping the game 
alive, hascome to stay for some little time. 








Frevp-Marsnat Puncn compliments Mr. 
Raven-Hitt, of his own Artistic Staff, 
on his work in ‘‘ Our Battalion, being 
some slight impressions of his Majesty's 
Auziliary Forces in Camp and Else- 
where,” published at the official residence 





There is a breadth of treatment and a 
humorous dash and go in the sketches 
that render them so irresistibly comic 
as to be equally appreciated by the 
military man with special experience 
and by the civilian without any. 








Old Metropolitan Lady (who has read 
about the West Indian disasters, 








perusing poster of Cricket Editicn). 
‘“‘Cortapse or Surrey!” Well, what 





next ! 
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MR. PUNCH’S NOTES AND 
QUERIES. 


(A Peep into the Future.) 
II. 

“Now WE SHAN’T BE Lona ”’ (30th S. 
| viii. 276).—This historic speech I have 
always understood was made by the 
Cunard Company at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, when asked to 
join the Shipping Trust engineered by 
the electrician of St. Paul’s, Mr. Pier- 
port Morcan, who in his spare time 
idabbled in finance. Properly written, 
the phrase ran ‘‘Now we shan’t be- 
long.” F. L. M. 


This saying originated at the be- 
ginning of the Saispury Ministry of 
1900, when Mr. Hanpury succeeded the 
| Earl of Berks (then Mr. Watrer Lonc) 
|as President of the Board of Agricul- 
‘ture, and, in his determination to 
|remedy some of the defects of his pre- 
'decessor, took for the motto of himself 
and his colleagues the words, ‘‘ Now 
we shan’t be Long.”’ AERTEX. 

Rangi’s Hoox (30th S. viii. 49).— 
This curious phrase, which frequently 
occurs in belles lettres cire. ann. 1900, 
has hitherto baffled the research of all 
inquirers. I was for some time inclined 
to attach a geographical signification 
|to it—ef. ‘‘ Hook of Holland ’’—but am 
|now disposed to regard this view as un- 
tenable. There was undoubtedly an 
| Oriental potentate of the name of Ransi 
|associated with the University of Cam- 
| bridge. In virtue of his royal descent 
he was probably a member of King’s, 
and, if so, was almost certainly educated 
‘at Eton. Now at Eton the term “ Dry 
|Bob” was applied to a certain set of 
scholars, presumably in consequence of 
|their fondness for dry fly fishing (cf. 
“Bobbing for dace’’). Hence I have 
little doubt that ‘‘ Ranji’s hook ” was a 
| piscatorial implement invented by this 
) Ranst. A. L. 
| Tass (30th S. viii. 423).—To trace 
\the word “tab” to its source is no 
|easy matter. According to Primrose’s 
| Guide to Metaphor it is an abbreviated 
form of Tabernacle; but there are 
alternative solutions. Tabloid, tabby, 
tabinet, all might have been thus con- 
densed. In the British Museum, how- 
ever, will be found a cardboard case 
containing certain white tubes filled 
with an aromatic fibre—presumably to 
keep them distended—and bearing the 
touching legend, ‘‘5 a penny.” Can 
there be any connection between Tubes 
and Tabs? I fear not, as the market 
price of Tubes at that period was 
notoriously twopence. J. CARRERAS. 

Crock (30th S. viii. 88).—Can any- 
one explain why a word originally 
signifying a brittle piece of earthenware 
should be applied as a term of endear- 
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ON EPSOM DOWNS. 


_ “GET ONTO ’IS NECK, LIKE ME, HALFRED, AN’ THEY’LL TAKE US FOR JOCKEYS!” 


ment to horses and men? Perhaps the 
clue is to be found in the phrase “a 
crock of gold.’’ Or can the term be an 
abbreviated form of Crockett, a famous 
moss-trooper whose name was a terror 
to every Kailyard in Galloway? 
CrockETT, who was a sort of northern 
Dick 'Turpry, owned a magnificent Irish 
hunter called Cleg Kelly, for whom he 
showed such a touching solicitude that 
in hot weather he invariably provided it 
with a lilac sun-bonnet. His followers, 
who were almost equally celebrated, were 
Antony Hope the Hermit, Maid Marton 
Crawrorp, Friar RapaarL Tuck, WILL 
Hewtett, A. P. Wartr-Tyter, and Major 
Ponp. W. RN. 


Tay Pay (30th S. viii. 314).—This 
nickname was applied, I have heard my 
grandfather say, to a penurious Scotch 
member of Parliament named M. A. P. 


O'Connor at the end of the Nineteenth 
Century, whose constant phrase when 





asked to undertake any enterprise was | 


‘‘What’s tae pay?” B. T. R. 





New Poem sy THe OnLy 


Kirtina, | 


‘“‘ BuitHE AND Merry! ’’—The last verse | 
quoted as a specimen in The Times of | 


Saturday, viz., ‘‘’Twixt my house and 
thy house what word can there be,”’ 
then (3rd line), ‘‘ Since thy house to 
my house,”’ and (4th line), ‘‘ My house 
to thy house,” and so on, reminds 
us, so far, of the ancient 
jingle, ‘‘ Taffy was a Welshman,” &c., 
when ‘‘ Taffy came to my house,” and 
“T went to Taffy’s house.” ‘‘A plague 
on both your houses!” as Wittiam hath 
it. The Kiplingite poem is ‘‘a con- 
tribution to the Navy League Guide to 
the Naval Review.”’ 
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(From the Bay-rum Tapestry.) 


HINTS FOR AMATEUR 
THESPIANS. 





‘shoes, irrespective of his or her sup- 
| posed condition in life. 

Of Deportment.—If the period be the 
| present, none is necessary. In the re-| 

Of Casting the Parts.—Let the com-| presentation of a past century, you will 
pany scramble for them. A matron in| find the manipulation of a sword and 
the prime of life will usually take the| plumed hat will give to the gentleman 
youthful heroine, and give the lover to| wearing them a manner sufficiently 





the boy with the nicest manners.| distinctive and unlike his behaviour in| not come down on the final tableau, 


Should she have daughters who have| private life. 


owing to the prompter witnessing the per- | 


put their hair up she may possibly be| Of Postures.—-Any difficulty about | formance for the first time, the picture | 
persuaded to retire in their favour| these may be overcome by perpetual, need not be held more than five minutes. | 
and exercise a mild surveillance from| motion. To stand alternately first on| Of Acting.—Be particularly natural | 
the position of first old woman. Aj|one leg and then on the other is anjand lady-like (or gentlemanly as the| 


gentleman with a slight facial resem- 
blance to any leading actor of the day 
will, of course, play his parts. Nothing 
further is required. 

Of Rehearsals.—These should not be 
overdone. Immediately after dinner— 








must be invited—will be found 
the best time forthem. Ifthe 
stage-manager is so ignorant 
of amateur theatricals as to 
prohibit general conversation 
in the drawing-room whilst 
the rehearsal is proceeding 
(so far as the furniture will 
permit), Ping-pong tables 
may be arranged in the hall 
for those who are waiting for 
their cues, 

Of Dressing.—This is a 





more serious matter than any se 
other part of the business. 
Everyone must look nice, and 
should wear patent leather 


“STRIKES ONLY ON THE BOX,” 


effective and favourite mode of avoiding | case may be), as if you were in your| 
anything like posing. Love scenes|own house, or forest glade, or ship 
should be conducted at arms’ length, in| wreck, or whatever the scene may be. 
order that the audience may be caused | Never mind the audience—their busi- 
no anxiety on the score of prospective ness is to attend to you, and besides, 
wedding presents. If the curtain does | they have programmes. 
to which the whole company Confine 


your remarks | 


strictly to the people on the | 
stage, in a quiet and con- 
fidential manner. Don’t take | 
occasional lapses of memory | 
too seriously. Those in front | 
have come expecting to hear | 
the prompter. 
gets a laugh. 

Of Elocution.—Leave this 
to the profession. 


He always | 


Ir is rumoured that THE 
MackinTosu 
will have the refusal of 4 
Coronation peerage. Title: 
The Earl of Aquascutum ? 


el 


or MAackINTOsSH | 
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